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-1 Testimony of Camden monthly meeting 


concerning Depssy MIFFLIN. 


friend to be 
a pillar in the Lord’s house, 
we earnestly desire that the state of resignation 
to the will of our Heavenly Father to which 
she attained, and the ‘ thereof, 
may, by being held up tothe view of others, 
induce them likewise to become dedicated 
children of the Most High ; so that a succession 


Feeling the loss of our beloved 


as the removal of 


etlects 


blessed 


o: standard-bearers may be raised up, that the 
church may t 
ness leaning < 


She was the 


ye seen coming out of the wilder- 
yn the breast of her beloved. 

daughter of Samuel and Ann 
Howell, and was born at Chester, Pennsylva- 


nia, on the 28th of the 3d month, 1757. Her 
deportment was remarkably grave, even in 
early life; and she was preserved from many 


of the temptations to which youth are Oflen ex- 
posed. 

She was married about the 22d year of her 
age to Daniel Mifflin, of Camden, Delaware, 
at the Bank meeting of Friends for the north- 
ern district of Philadelphia, as appears by a 
certificate from that meeting to the monthly 
meeting of Friends at Duck Creek, dated 11th 
month 24th, 1778, in which she is commended 


9° 


for her diligence in the attendance of meet- 
ings and her sober deportment; and we have 
cause to believe she never deviated in after life 
from theseimportant duties. She continued 
faithful in the attendance of meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline, particularly those held in 
the middle week, and many times 
would go through much discouragement; and 
when her health became so delicate that she 
could not attend in a meeting capacity, her 
persuasive influence was felt encouraging all, 
both young and old, to the performance of 
this religious duty. 

She was remarkable for her mildness of 
manners and pleasant deportment, being 
cheerful and complacent to all without regard 
to sect or colour; the rich and poor were alike 


of the 


partakers of her hospitality ; her ear was open 
to the cry of the needy, and her hand was 
stretched out to their relief. She passed through 
many severe trials, which she bore with much 
christian fortitude and resignation. 

In 1801, she was appointed an elder, which 
station she filled with entire satisfaction to her 
friends upwards of forty years. In 1812. she 
was bereaved of her husband by death. Io 
the summer of 1841 she was deprived of the 
use of her limbs for some time by a fall. 
During this confinement she suffered severe 
pain, having a wrist very much bruised, which 


caused the entire loss of the use of one hand; 
and in those seasons of suffering she was con- 


cerned to supplicate for Divine assistance, but 
often ina voice so low as not to be distinctly 
understood. A friend calling to see her one 
evening, and entering the room unobserved, 
heard her engaged inthis way: “Thou, Oh 
Father, was pleased to visit me in youth, thou 
wast with me in middle age, and | believe thou 
art near me now old age has -come,—it was 
thy power, Oh Lord, that supported me when 
trials beset me on the right hand and on the 
left; yes, thy mighty arm was underneath 
when I seemed to be stripped of all outward 
comfort and dependence, yet thou never for- 
sook me ;—be pleased now to continue thy 
loving kindness, for it is better than life; and 
the lifting up of thy countenance, than all the 
fading things of time.” 

She remained very weak and suffered much 
for some months, but was favoured so far to re- 
cover as to be able to sit up; and as her strength 
returned, her sight and memory also returned. 
She could see to read fine print, which had not 
been the case for many years, and could recol- 
lect names and circumstances that she had not 
called up or related for a considerable Jength 
of time ; and her society became again, as it 
had been in earlier life, interesting and in- 
structive. She seemed to diffuse good to all 
around her. She continued in the enjoyment 
ofthat state of mind and health 
months, whena fall from her chair 
her again very low, and attimes her sufferings 
were great; yet her resignation to the Divine 
will was such, that, often desiring to be as clay 
in the hands of the potter, she had apparently 
no will of her own. 

On one occasion, when several of her friends 
were assembled, and some in tears, she sweet- 
ly said, “ weep not for me, but for yourselves 
and your children.” At another time she 
calmly repeated the words, “ Be still” and 
know that I am God, “and advised those that 
were present to put their trust in Him alone; 
‘yes, endeavour to love Elim with the soul, 
heart, and mind, as He is ever mindful of 
you, although you may not be conscious of 
it. 

She was so fearful of giving trouble, that 
she would scarcely aliow those things done 
for her that her situation required. 

At one time, being in great pain, she desired 
she might be released, saying, “it is then |] 
shall be but just beginning to live.” At another| 
time, when in much pain, and having taken 
something to compose her, she exclaimed “My | 
God, thou art with me; Thou, [ trust, will 
ever be with me; enable me to be still and 
know thee to be God, that I may come unto 
thee, for thou art worthy of all praise. 
Thou, Oh Father, afflicts bat to heal. I am 
thine; do with me what seemeth good unto 
thee, that | may be made perfect in thee.”’ 

To an intimate friend of hers whom she 
was encouraging to faithfulness, she said, 
“ Thou hast a tried path to walk in, but by 
faithful obedience thou wilt be enabled to be- 
come as a pillar in the Lord’s house; yes, if 
thou continues faithful, thou wilt become a 
standard-bearer in the cause of Zion,”’ (asweet 
smile resting on her countenance.) 


for some 
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At another time, being in great pain, she 
called out, ** Lord have mercy. Thou alone 
canst Thou wast Israel’s horn. 
Thou wast Israel’s deliverer, and it Thou 
alone canst deliver. When all on earth for- 
sake me, Thou, Oh Lord, will not fail me,—I 
want nothing but thee,—Oh! blessed be thy 
holy name forever.” 

Upon being taken up and placed in achair, 
she said, ** Lam like a child, do just what l am 
told to do; yes, 1 am a child, and desire to 
have no will of my own, but that all be swal- 
lowed up in the Lord’s most holy will,—then 
all will be well with the Lord’s children. In 
heights and in depths, it is Thou alone can 
save,—it is thy power alone that is sufficient 
tocomfortthe poor tossed soul; yes, in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.” 

After being comfortably fixed in bed, and 
having been time, she said, 
“ Day and night are allthe same to me, ex- 
cept the light of Heaven that | experience ; oh, 
this is all | crave ; this with me, and has 
been with me, and will doubtless remain with 
the end.” After expressing her 
pleasant emotions, and desiring that her pa- 
tience might hold out to the end, she said, * [ 
lo not speak boastingly ; 1 am no boaster; | 
have nothing to boast of but my infirmities.” 

One fourth-day afternoon previous to her de- 
parture sl 
speak above a whisper, but said, “ there 
such unity of spirit, that it is pleasant to see 
my friends around me, though nota word | 
spoken ;” and further said, “not a cloud to 
obstruct my view, nothing but clear sunshine:” 
and although it was difficult to understand, her, 
yet she was heard to encourage those around 
her to faithfulness in discharge of every 
known duty, saying, “ put your trust in the 
Lord alone, for he is a present helper in every 
needful time.’’ Some friends arising to 
part she bade them farewell, and said, “* Come 
again, if lam here.’’ She continued to grow 
weaker until sixth-day morning the 26th of 
the Ist month, 1844, when she quietly depart- 
ed, without sigh or groan, in the eighty-se- 
venth year of her age; and, we doubt not ,her 
geutle spirit was received into the mansions of 


Binns 
aeliver. 


is 


quiet for some 


is 


me unto 


» was so feeble as not to be able to 


is 


the 


de- 


everlasting rest prepared for the righteous, 


[ler remains were interred in Friends’ bury- 


ing ground in Camden, Ist month 27th, 1844. 
i 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer 
GRAVE STONES. 
I have read several articles in the Intel- 


ligencer since our last Yearly Meeting on the 
subject of Grave stones, but they have not 
satisfied my mind that “ Truth’’ is opposed to 
the proposition, laid over from our last Yearly 
Meeting upon the subject. 

“F.”’ in last Intelligencer, desires “that we 
may notin any way commit ourselves, and 
violate our pledge of 1827, viz., * [hat we have 
no new doctrine to preach, nor any new sys- 
tem of discipline to propose.” 

To the last clause of that “pledge,” as he 
calls it, I will remark that if any alteration of 
the discipline of 1827 wasa violation of it, it 
has long since been violated. 
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But I trust no proper friend so regards it, of mark, or proper monument now asked of But perhaps these are few; either that they do 


orfor one moment supposes, that when the our Yearly Meeting 

convention made that declaration, they meant’ There are evils growing out of ourdiscipline 
to say that under no circumstances, from that apon this subject, which | desire to see reme- 
time forward, would the then discipline, in any died. It affords some amongst us privileges, or 


is 


manner, bealtered. It was soon altered, as (what is in substance the same) they take 
tothe appointment of Elders and members them without molestation, denied tothe lovers 
of the Meeting for Sufferings—again, there is\of law and order. It is well known that the 


some difference between altering some parts grave yards are very few, respecting which our 
of apresent discipline, and adopting a new sys-|discipline is carried out. Some individuals 
tem of discipline. putin what kind of stone they please, and who 
Laws are ever the results of necessities, and does or will remove them, The present law 
the idea of an unalterable law is, as it upon the subject is beyond cavil, a dead letter. 
ought to be, a departed one. Nearly all Friends, directly or indirectly, violate 
It is too much to suppose, that any men, how- it. Directly, by putting stones to graves, or in- 
ever wise and good, would be qualified to frame directly, by not proposing a committee to re- 
a code suited to the condition of all coming move them, or if oneshould be proposed, not 
generations. Friends do not deny the divine being themselves willing to serve upon it. 
authenticity of the Mosaic Laws, andthatthey| It is notorious that asa general thing the 
were suited to the condition of the Jews at that condition of the grave yards of Friends are dis- 
time. Sat they likewise believe they were creditable to them The observing world, 
abrogated long since. |many of whom are favourably impressed to- 
It is acknowledged as a general rule, that) wards our important principles, cannot under- 
one extreme begets another. A proper un-|stand why so little regard is paid to the re- 
derstanding of this, will account for the rigid-|mains of our departed friends, and to their last 
ness of some of the clauses of ourearly disci-|resting place. One of the finer and justifiable 
pline, upon the principle of severely bending a| feelings of our nature is wounded, lacerated, 
crooked thing the reverse way, it is some- and the observers are somewhat fearful of a 
times straightened. people that seem to have so little to regard them. 
The religious world at the time and long| I desire no improper or superstitious rever- 
after the rise of our society, went to great ex- ence forthegrave. But somewhat more of re- 
tremes in many things, that“ Truth” had con-|gard for itthan is now felt amongst friends 
troversy with. Expensive and gorgeous monu-| would be well. The effect would be to keep 
ments over the dead were amongst these, our grave yards in comely order. It behoves 
The friends who passed the present rule of|us that we err not upon either hand. 
discipline upon the subject, believed it to be| I have no controversy with such F'riends, as 
right to interdict such altogether. But | have feel it obligatory upon them to tithe mint, an- 
yet to be convinced that it was the united|ise and cummin, but let them understand it to 
judgment of any Yearly Meeting, that no mark |be but mint, anise and cummin. 
of any kind, should be attached to a grave. If these will do it, let them. But let us all 
A dear and departed friend, and than whom, observe the weighter matters of the law, the 
none took a more active part, to relieve us dictates of the Spirit of Truth, which will guide 
from the difficulties of 1827, and whose exten- into all truth. Ww. 
ded literary attainments were acknowledged,| 2d mo. 12th, 1851. 
stated in our last Yearly Meeting, that he had) ——— 
examined some of the dictionaries in use at! COVETOUSNESS.* 
the time the clause of discipline under consider-| 


{ 


Avarice, or covetousness, is an epidemical 


not, or dare not show it, because the law will 
bite, if they do. But the next part hath com- 
pany enough, who will yet exclaim against the 
iniquity of this part of covetousness ; and by 
their seeming abhorrence of it, would excuse 
themselves of all guilt inthe rest. Let uscon- 
sider the unlawful desire of lawful things ; es- 
pecially of riches. Money is lawful, but “ the 
love of it is the root of all evil,’ if the man of 
God say true. So riches ere lawful; but they 
that pursue them, “fall into divers temptations 
snares, ard lusts,’ if the same good men say 
right. He calls them “ uncertain,” to show 
their folly and danger, who set their hearts 
upon them. Covetousness is hateful to God : 
he hath denounced great judgments upon 
those that are guilty of it. God charged it on 
Israel of old, as one of the reasons of his judg- 
ments : * For the iniquity of his covetousness 
was | wroth, and smote him.” Therefore God, 
in the choice of magistrates, made it a part of 
their qualification, to hate covetousness; fore- 
seeing the mischief that would follow to that 
society or government where covetous men 
were in power ; that self would bias them, and 
they would seek their own ends at the cost of 
the public. David desired, “that his heart 
might not incline to covetousness, but to the 
{testimonies of his God.’” The wise man ex- 
pressly tells us, that “He that hateth covet- 
ousness, shall prolong his days;"* making a 
curse to follow it. Itis by Luke charged upon 
ithe Pharisees, as a mark of their wickedness; 
land Christ, in that evangelist, bids his followers 
' take heed and beware of covetousness ;’’ giv- 
ing a reason for it, that carrieth a most excel- 
lent instruction in it; “for (sath he) a 
|man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” But he 
goeth farther; and joins covetousness with 
‘murder, and blasphemy. No wonder then if 
lthe apostle Paul is so Jiberal in his censure of 
ithis evil: he placeth it, with all unrighteousness 
ito the Romans: to the Ephesians he writeth 
the like; and addeth, “ Let not covetousness 
be so much as named among you;” he bids 







ation was passed, and he fouud the definition|and a raging distemper ia the world, attended the Colossians, ** mortify their members ;”’ and 
givenin them tothe word “monument” was with all the mischiefs that can make men mis- ames several sins, as uncleanness, and such 
something that was expensive and gorgeous (I|erable in themselves, and in society. Covet-|like, but ends with covetousness, which is 

































quote not his words but the sense of them.) | ousness is the love of money or riches, “ which,” 
Upon a visit to this same friend, while con-|as the apostle hath it, “* is the root of all evil.” 
versing upon the subject of grave stones, he/|t brancheth itself into these three parts. First, 
read lo mean extractfrom the old book of min- Desiring of unlawful! things. Secondly, Un- 
utes of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, |jawfully desiring of lawful things. And lastly, 
made at the time this subject was before them, | proarding up, or unprofitably withholding the 
and when the present discipline upon the sub-|},nefit of them from the relief of private per- 
ject was made, which went clearly to show, taht sons, or the public. 
the concern of the Yearly Meeting, was for; And first of desiring or coveting unlawful 
moderation and not for prohibition. \things. It is expressly forbidden by God him- 
We have however high authority for some |self, inthe law he delivered to Moses upon 
mark to designate the spot, where the remains! Mount Sinai, fora rule to his people, the Jews 
ofa dear one are laid, in the visit paid by the to walk by 2 of Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
“ perfect pattern” to the grave of Lazarus, and|bour's house, thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
that feelings of regard for the remains are|bour's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid- 
yustifiable, inasmuch as he wept over them. servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing 
Notwithstanding, “1” think the language of! that is thy neighbour’s.” . ” 
our discipline on this subjectaccords in sub-| This God confirmed by thunderings and light- 
stance with that of all other Yearly Meetings nings, and other sensible solemnities, to strike 
of Friends, there is an evident discrepancy be-|the people with awe in receiving and keep- 
tween that of Baitimore and our own. Theling jt, and to make the teens of thee 
discipline of Baltimore Yearly Meeting says, moral precepts more terrible to them. Let 
there shall be no “improper monuments” affix- this deter those who desire unlawful things, the 
ed, clearly implying thereby, they have no rights of others: for God, who is just, will 


testimony against properones. _ |certainly repay such with interest in the end. 
That 1 am not doing them injustice by this 


inference is proven by the fact, that they|,... This tract is taken from the chapter on Avarice in 
i : ’ ,; William Penn’s “ No Cross, No Crown :’? some omis- 


practice it. They do put, and with no disciplin- sions, and a few slight verbal alterations, have been 
ary or expressed dissatisfaction, the same kind made. 


idolatry. 

Peter was of the same mind ; for he maketh 
covetousness to be one of the great marks of 
the false prophets and teachers, that should 
‘arise among the Christians, by which they 
might know them ; “ Who (saith he) through 
icovetousness, shall, with feigned words, make 
merchandise of you.’’ Toconclude, the author 
to the Hebrews, at the end of his epistle, leaves 
this, with other things, with great zeal and 
weight upon them: ‘Let your conversation be 
without covetousness."’ He rests not in this 
generality, but goes on, “and be content with 
such things as you have; for God hath said, I 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” What 
then? Must we conclude that those who are 
not content, but seek to be rich, have forsaken 
God? The conclnsion seems hard ; but yet it is 
natural. For such, it is plain, are not content 
with what they have; they would have more; 
they covet to be rich, if they may: they live 
not with those dependencies and regards to 
Providence, to which they are exhorted; nor 
is godliness, with content, great gain to them. 

Truly it is a reproach to man, especially the 
religious man, that he knows not when he hath 
enough ; or when to leave off, and be satisfied. 
That notwithstanding God sends him one plen- 
|tiful season of grain after another, he is so far 
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from making that the cause of withdrawing from Jews of stoning the prophets, and who yet It seems Christ pinched him in the sore place ; 
the traffic of the world, that he makes it a reason crucified the beloved Sonof God ; he that came he hit the mark, and stuck him to the heart, 
for launching farther into it; as if the more he hath,'to save them, and would have done it, if they who knew his heart ; by this he tried how well 
the more he may have. He therefore reneweth had received him, and not rejected the day of he had kept the commandment, to love God 
his appetite, bestirs himself more than ever, that|their visitation. Rub your eyes well, for the above ail. It is said,the young man was very 
he may have his share in the scramble, while dust has got into them; and carefully read in sorrowful, and went his way ; and the reason 
anything is tobe got. ‘This is as if cumber, not your own consciences, and see, if, out of love which is given, is, that he wasvery rich. The 
retirement, and gain, not content, were the duty |to money, you would not have betrayed the tides met, money and eternal life: contrary 
and comfort of a Christian. Oh! that this thing just One in yourselves, and so are brethren/ desires; and which prevailed? alas! his riches. 
was better considered : for by not being so ob-|with Judas in iniquity. I speak for God) What said Christ to this? ‘ How hardly 
servable nor obnoxious to the law as other vices|against an idol; bear with me: have you not shall they that have riches enter into the king- 
are, there is the more danger, for want of that! resisted, yea, quenched many times the good dom of God!’ He adds, “It is easier for a 
check. It is plain that most people strive not Spirit of Christ in your pursuit after your be- camel to go through a needle’s eye, than fora 
for subsistence, but wealth. Some there be who|loved wealth ! « Examine yourselves, try your- rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven:” 
love it strongly, and spend itliberally, when they|selves; know ye not your ownselves, that if that is, such a rich man, to wit, a covetous rich 
have got it. ‘Though this be sinful, yet more/Christ dwell not (if he rule not, and be not man, to whom it is hard to do good with what 
commendable than to love money for money’s|above all beloved) in you, ye are reprobates;"*|he has. It is more thanan ordinary miracle. 
sake. This is one of the basest passions the|in an undone condition? \O who then would be rich and covetous! It 
mind of man can be captivated with: a perfect} Covetousness tends to luxury and rises often) Was upon these rich men that Christ pronounc- 
lust; and a greater, and more soul-defiling one,|out of it: for from having much they spend'ed his woe, saying “Woe unto you that are 
there is not in the whole catalogue of qqnee-lunesh, and so become poor by luxury : such are |rich, for ye have received your consolation 
piscence. This considered, should quicken peo-|covetous to get, to spend more, which tempe-jhere.” What! none in the heavens? no, un- 
ple into a serious examination, how far this|rance would prevent. For if men would not or|less you become willing to be poor men, can 
temptation of love of money hath entered them ;|could not, by good laws well executed, and a|resign all, live loose to the world, have it at 
and the rather, because the steps it maketh into | better education, be so lavish in their tables,|arms-end, yea, underfoot, a servant, and not 
the mind are almost insensible, which renders|houses, furniture, apparel, there would be no|a master. 
the danger greater. such temptation to covet earnestly after what! The other instance is a very dismal one too: 
Thousands think themselves unconcerned in|they could not spend: for there is but here and|itisthatof Ananias and Sapphira. Inthe be- 
the caution, who yetare perfectly guilty of the|there a miser who loves money for money’s ginning of apostolic times, it was customary 
evil. How can it be otherwise, when those|sake, \for those who received the word of life, to bring 
that have acquired thousands, labour yet toad-| This leads to the last and basest part of co-|what substance they had, and lay it at the 
vance, yea, double and treble those thousands; | vetousness, which is yet the most sordid, to wit,| apostles’ feet. Among the rest, Ananias and 
and that with the same care and contrivance|/hoarding up, or keeping money unprofitably,|his wife Sapphira, confessed to the truth, sold 
by which they got them, Is this to live com-|both to others and themselves too. This is) their possession, but covetously reserved some 
fortable, or to be rich? Do we not see how/Solomon’s miser, ‘that makes himself rich, andjof the purchase-money from the common 
early they rise; how late they go to bed ? how/hath nothing:” a great sin in the sight of God.| purse, tothemselves, and brought part for the 
full of the exchange, the shop, the ware-house,|He complained of such as had stored up the la-| whole, and laid it at the apostles’ feet. But Pe- 
the custom-house ; of bills, bonds, the farm,|bors of the poor in their houses; he calls it their|ter, a plain and bold man, in the majesty of the 
crops, &c., they are? running up and down, as/spoils, and that itis grinding the poor, because/Spirit, said “Ananias why hath Satan filled 
if it were to save the life of a cordemned inno-|they see itnot again. But he blesseth those|thy heart to lie tothe Holy Ghost; and to 
cent. that consider the poor, and commandeth every|keep back part of the price of the land? 
Covetousness is anenemy to government in|one, “ to open freely to his brother who is in| Whilst it remained, was it not thine own? 
magistrates ; for it tends to corruption. Where-|need;” not only he thatis spiritually, but nat-) and after it was sold, was it not in thine own 
fore, those that God ordained were such as|urally so; and not to withold his gift from the! power ? Why hast thou conceived this thing 
feared him and hated covetousness. Next, it}poor. The apostle chargeth Timothy inthe!in thine heart? thou has not lied unto men, 
hurts society; for old traders keep the young|sight of God, and before Jesus Christ, “that he/but unto God,’’ But what followed this cove- 
ones poor: and the great reason why some/fail notto charge them that are rich in this|tousness and hypocrisy of Ananias? Ananias 
have too little, and so are forced to drudge like|world, that they trust not in their uncertain| hearing these “ words fell down, and gave up 
slaves to feed their families, and keep their chin|riches, but in the living God, who giveth liber-|the ghost.” The like befel his wife, being 
above water, is, because the rich hold fast, and|ally; and that they do good with them, that|privy to the deceit to which their avarice had 
press to be richer, and covet more, which dries|they may be rich in good works.”’ lied them. And it issaid, that “great fear 
up the little streams of profit from smaller| Riches are apt to corrupt; and that which|came upon all the church, and those that heard 
folks. j|keeps them sweetand best, is charity. He who/jof these things:’’ aad also should on those 
‘There is yet another mischief to government; |uses them not, gets them not for the end for|that now read them. 
for covetousness leads men to abuse and de-| which they are given; but leaves them fev thom This judgment had not befallen Ananias 
fraud it, by concealing or falsifying the goods| selves, and not their service. The avaricious is|and Sapphira, if they had acted as in God’s 
they deal in: as bringing in forbidden goods! poor in his wealth: he wants for fear of spend-' presence, and with that entire love, truth and 
by stealth, or lawful goods, so as to avoid the|ing, and increases his fear with his hope, which|sincerity that became them. © that people 
payment of dues, or owning the goods of ene-jis his gain, and so tortures himself with his|would use the light that Christ hath given them 
mies for gain; or that they are not well made,|pleasure. He is the most like the man that hid|to search and see how fer they are under the 
or full measure? with abundance of that sort of|his talent in a napkin, of all others; for this) power ef this iniquity! For if they would 





deceit. |man’s talents are hid in his bags, out of sight,| watch against the love of the world, and be less 
Judas’s religion fell in thorny ground: love|in vaults, growing only under grouud; for it}in bondage to the things that are seen, which 

g y ground: » g x y £ ’ 6 ; 

of money choked it. Pride and anger in the|doth good to none. lare temporal, they would begin to set their 


Jews endeavoured to murder Carist; but till| This covetous man is a monster in nature;/hearts onthings above, that are of an eternal 
covetousness set her hand to effect it, they|forhe has no bowels. An enemy to the state,/nature. Nay, if people would but consider how 
were allata loss. They found Judas had the|for he spirits their money away. A disease|hardly riches are got, how uncertainly they 
bag, and probably loved money; they would |to the body politic, for he obstructs the circula-jare kept, the envy they bring; that they can 
therefore try him, anddid. The price was set, tion of the blood. : neither make a man wise, nor cure diseases, 
and Judas betrays his Master, his Lord, who| -Let us now see what instances the Scripture | nor add to life, much less give peace in death : 
never did him wrong, into the hands of his most| will give us in proof of the sordid hoarders and/no, nor hardly yield any solid comfort above 
cruel adversaries. But to do him right, he re-|hiders of money. A goodly young man came|food and raiment, which may be had without 
turned the money, and to be revenged of him-/to Christ, and inquired the way to eternal life;)them, and that if there be any good use for 
self, was hisown hangman. A wicked act, a|Christ told him he knew the commandments ;|them, it is to relieve others in distress ; being 
wicked end. Come on, ye covetous! What he replied, he had kept them from his youth :| but stewards of the plentiful providences of God 
say ye now to brother Judas? Was henotan it seems he was no loose person ;“ and yet and consequently accountable for our steward- 
ill man? Did he not very wickedly? Yes, lackest thou one thing, (saith Christ) sell all, ship; if, I say, these considerations had any 
yes. Would you have duneso! No, no, by distribute it to the poor, and thou shall have|room in our minds, we should not thus haste to 
no means! Very well; but so said those evil treasure in heaven, and come and folllow me.”” |get nor care tohide and keep, such a mean 
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and impotent thing. O that the cross of Christ, travagant prices; the best, or white kind, of-'than fact 

which is the spiri owe Gor an, ten bei rort housand dollars pe ps . . P 
the spirit and power of God in man, ten being wor h four thousand dollar PeT sketches of ideal passion, and the distaste for 

might have more place in the soul, that it} pecul,* which is nearly twice their weight in , 

might crucify us more and more to the world)silver. ‘The middling kind is worth from S!ence, biography and history, which are so 





, the fondness for reading imaginary 


and the world to us; that, like the days of'twelvet yeighteen hundred, and the worst, or general in the minds of the young, 
paradise, the earth might again be the footstool;' those procured after fledging, one hundred) While books were produced with great 
and the treasures of the earth a servant, not a and fifty to two hundred dollars per pecul. 
g id, to man ! — majority of the best kind are sent to Pekin, 4 , 

or the use of the court. than at present, there existed a far greater 

It appears, therefore, that this curious dish is security for society than unhappily we are 
only an article of expensive luxury among the 
Among the various articles exposed for sale Chinese; the Japanese do not use it at all, and 


difficulty, and their perusal was more limited 
——_>— 


THE EDIBLE BIRDS’-NESTS OF CHINA, lee et 
provided with in modern times. Their sale 
i being dependant more on their usefulness as 
to the natives, in the innumerable streets of how the former people acquired the habit of vo 
Canton, the edible birds*-nests deserve espe- indulging in it, is only less singular than their part of a costly library, than their epheme- 
cial notice. They owe their celebrity only to’ persevering in it. ral operation on the transient reader, it was 
the whimsical luxury of the Chinese, and are! They consider the edible bird’s-nest as a 
brought principally from Java and Sumatra, great stimulant, tonic, and aphrodisiac, but its 
though they are found on most of the rocky best quality, Ro is its being perfectly 4 ee lit cial 4 
islets of the Indian Archipelago. harmless. ‘The labor bestowed to render it fit Guctions were therefore circulated, an 


necessary that they should possess some gen- 


uine or imputed merit. Few worthless pro- 


The nest is the habitation of a small swallow, forthe table is enormous; every feather, stick, these were not so readily obtained from 
named (from the circumstance of having an or impurity, of any kind, is carefully removed 
edible house) hirundoesculenta. They are com- and then, after undergoing many washings 
posed of a mucilaginous substance, but as yet nd preparations, it is mac de into a soft, de- : 
have never been analysed with sufficient ac- lic a jelly. The sale of birds’-nests is a creased facilities of printing, volumes are 
curacy to show the constituents. Externally monopoly w th all the governments in whose'almost as numerous as their readers. The 


they resemble jill-concocted, fibrous isinglass,|dom nions they are found. About two hun- 


the more respectable private or public de- 


positories. But now, under the vastly in- 


item of expense has been so far overcome, 
Their thickness is a little more than that of a one million four hundred thousand dollars, are 
silver spoon, and the weight froma quarter to annually brought to Canton. These come the reasonable expectation of a forced sale 
half an ounce. fromthe islands of Java, Sumatra, Macassar,'can be entertained. Thousands and tens of 

When dry, they are brittle, and wrinkled ;)andthose of the Sooloo group. Java alone 
the size is nearly that of a goose’segg. Those'sends about thirty thousand pounds, mostly 
that are dry, white and clean, are the most of the first quality, estimated at seventy thou- 


and are of a white color, inclining to red. dred and fifty thousand peculs, at a value of : 
; that their publication is warranted, where 


thousands of books are yearly stricken off 


supply the idle with a transient excitement, 


valuable. They are packed in bundles, with’ sand dollars. land then to be east aside as the valueless 
split rattans run through them to preserve! I am indebted for much information on this newspaper of yesterday; and as their success 
hw e 7 > od afte he w , iovs article of commerce, to th tai f - 7 a : ‘ 

their shape. Those procured after the young curiovs article of commerce, to the captain of): , principally dependent upon their frothiness 


are fledged are not saleable in China. — a Java ship, a very well informed man, trading ; ] , , lly 
The quality of the nests, varies according to regularly to China, who had large quantities and lack of real solidity, they are generally 
the situation and extent of the caves, and ‘the on board, and whose wife, a native of that framed to enlist the weaknesses, and entangle 
time at which they are taken, If procured country, to satisfy my curiosity, prepared a 
before the yung are fledged, the nests are of dinner for me of Chinese dishes, including the 
the best kind; if tt ‘i! contain eggs only, they bird’s-nest and the sea-slug, both of which 
are still valuable ; but, if the young are in the partook of, and found them very palatable.—|° 


the feelings of their readers. 
The worse classes of fictitious works are very 
generally excluded from circles, where a pro- 





nests, or have left them, the whole are then Berncastle’s Voyage to China. ifession of religion is publicly made. But in 
warly worthless, being dark-colored, streaked itheir stead we too often find a substitute, 
with blood, and intermixed with feathers and " \4°L p | Which, to our ideas of mental discipline, is as 
d ERLENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. Pet nate : eee 
= bI injurious inthe end. We mean what are com- 
I hese nests are procura jie tWice every year ‘ P HIL ADE L P HI A. SECON D MON T H 2 , 851. | monly called PY Moral tales. ” It is scarcely 
the best are found in deep, damp caves, which, ae _ a 
if not injured, will continue to produce in- ’ F necessary to enter into a disquisition as to the 
definitely. lt was once thought that the caves Reavinc For THE Younc.—It is sieiehetsihcmetuies injury inflicted on society by the 


near the sea-coast were the most productive ; tum in the present age of prolific literature to! different species of fictitious productions. Whe- 
but some of the most profitable yet found, ure 
situated fifty miles in the interior. This fact 
seeins to be against the opinion, that the nests : . > 
are composed of the spawn of fish, or of beche- tility of the press, the proportion which works elists, the more disguised potations of Scott, 
de-mer. ‘of a hurtful tendency bear to those health-;Cooper, Bulwer, and the historical romances, 


‘The rer pata smaeties Sa rere is NOt ful in their effect, is prodigiously against the ‘wherein Macaulay in the opinion of some, 
} onded w ve > > cave 

an spesehilietel; tte a neengg io an latter. And hence, one of the most serious| migt nt not whic : pisces or the at oe 
customed to the employment from their youth, evils of our time isthe flood of popular books, of a host o ome eaerelns in the capacity o 
can obtain the nests; being only approachabla| barely within the bounds of legalized license, tale writers, be, in their ultimate effect upon 
by a perpendicular descent of many hundred ; , 
feet, by ladders of bambo and rattan, over a 


sea rolling violently against the rocks. When results upon the forming moral organization. 


. ; hesitating in our opinion that one and all are in 
the mouth of the cave is attained, the perilous} All who have observed the progress of its : 


ome ° etitnut 
task of taking the nests must often be performed their injury to the moral constitution, analagous 
by torch-light, by penetrating into recesses of which <i eae aed j to that of the metaphors we have used above 
. ” with whic nind seeks ghte : } 
the rock, where the slightest slip would be in- er ' acre mee =e snhos upon the bodily powers—stimulating it unduly, 
stantly fatal tothe adventurers, who see no- More imaginative literary productions, during 
thing below them but the turbulent surf, ma- its earlier stages of development. While the 
king its way into the chasms of the rock—such 
is the price paid to gratify luxury. 
After the nests are obtained, they are sepa- 
rated from feathers and dirt, are carefully dried be likely to obtain preference over that which 


and packed, and are then fit for the market. merely addresses itself to the latter. From . 
The Chinese, who are the only people that aaa “eagle ndt tg leenagneigia 


purchase them for their own use, bring them in pee gorda They will be introduced either furtively or 
unks to this market, where they command ex-|* A Chinese weight, equal to 133 albs. avoirdupois. |Openly to the unprotected mind. Hence it 


obtain proper intellectual aliment for the'ther the strong alcoholic compounds of Sue, 
youthful mind. Notwithstanding the ‘er- Sands, Ainsworth, James, and a legion of nov- 


. ; as . ._|the mind, the most intoxicating and pernicious, 
but of a character directly pernicious in their 


'we will not attempt todecide. But we are un- 


growth, must have noticed the eagerness 


then relaxing, and finally destroying the ap- 
|petite for what is healthy and nutritious. 

feelings are ardent, andthe judgment imma-; It is almost as impossible to exclude these 
publications from the knowledge and reach 


of the young, as to shut out the noisome 


ture, whatever ministers to the former will 


thie arises the love for works of fiction rather 





becomes a matter of the greatest importance! proper sense of the magnitude of this subject. 
to provide suitable intellectual aliment forthe| The paternal authority is not always suffi- ' 
craving appetite of those committed to our cient, where, through the weakness of sur- 
charge. rounding kindred, children are supplied with 

We believe that some reformation might'improper reading. Many a conscientious man 
be wrought in literary taste, if cheap publica-|is doomed to witness in silent suffering, the 
tions were more frequently made of the suit- evil consequences which attend the inroads 
able portions of works written by early of his nearest relatives upon the wholesome 
Friends. Some of these are admirably calcu- restrictions he would establish in his family. 
lated to enlist the sympathies and command Let it be generally felt that the greatest injury 
the attention of those in early life. We all, which can be offered him isto furnish books 
doubtless, remember the feelings with which for the reading of his family of which he 
we read at school, the pure, simple yet fault- would not approve, and then, a proper sense 
less narrative of John Woolman. Some will,of social obligations will deter many a kind 
recall, with ourselves, the vivid impressions aunt or uncle, many a good natured grand- 
of pleasure derived from the pagesof Thomas parent or cousin, from endeavouring to break 
Chalkly, Thomas Ellwood, Job Scott, and down the domestic hedge, with which, in the 
many others, whose personal history was felt light of Truth and the love of their never dying 
even then to be interesting as well as edify- souls, a wise parent has encircled the tenderest 
ing. objects of his interest. 

Of course we have no desire thatthe range! We might pursue these remarks, which 
of books should be too much limited. Our, have now reached their legitimate length for 
own society has not produced a sufficiency the space allowed by our columns. They may 
to supply all the necessities of an inquiring be, however, sufficiently suggestive of right 
mind. Still however the field is not inconsid-| ideas to answer their purpose without further 
erable. Some of the productions of primitive addition at the present period. And we ear- 
Friends are standard works of the highest|nestly desire all who read them to weigh well 
merit. Penn's “ No cross no crown,” by uni-|their importance, and endeavor to reform the 
versal consent, takes its grade in the first)abuses of cheap literature, which are so preg- 


rank of ethical treatises. The celebrated nant with evil for the future. 





“ Apology” of Barclay, is sufficiently known} 
to almost every reader of refined and critical! Notice ro Susscrisers.—Saml. W. Black 
acumen as amaster piece of its kind. Indeed|'S authorized to call on subscribers in the City 
ell the works of both these authors. are| (or the amount of subscriptions due for the In- 
models of purity in style, and force in argu- telligencer. We hope the interest manifested 
ment. We have mentioned John Woolman, will continue, and that Friends, when opportu- 
nity offers, will use their efforts to extend its cir- 
culation. With alittle effort on the part of each 
subscriber, it might be considerably extended, 


and facilities rendered for making it more use- 


and we are reminded by the name, that 
Charles Lamb, one of the best essayists in the! 
English language, was ethusiastic in praising 


is works. “Read,” said he in one of his) 
. , ane \ful, and the labors of those who have the man- 
letters, ‘‘read John Woolman, and love the! : s 
be agement of it less burdensome. 

early Quakers. 
" ml 

It has been very much the custom, even Diep,—In the village of Po’keepsie, N. J., on Sixth 
among Friends, for many to present at the day the 14th of 2d month, Sreraen Frosr, aged 53 
close of the year, books or other articles of} years and 8 months, a member of the Society of 


. . iF } 
remembrance to their younger relatives or Friends. 





acquaintances. If this practice be indulged 
THE HONEY BEE. 


a 2 1 ras le y » 

our religious profession, to select for the pur-| A lecture on the Honey Bee was rece ntly de- 
ao : ,,\livered before the Smithsonian Institute at 

pose, instead of those worthless “ annuals | Washington, by Dr. Morris. A correspondent 


in, how much better would it comport with 


with which the stores abound, works calcu-|of the National Intelligencer, in noticing the 
lated to imbue the tender minds of their re-| lecture, makes some interesting statements, and 
\furnishes some practical hints. Bees, said the 
oe ,, lecturer, are villainous thieves. They enter the 
few of the ostensibly “religious keepsakes {hive and steal away the honey. Bees never pay 
are suitable for the inexperienced minds of|complimentary visits. A bee never lights upon 
youth! Yet do our children too commonly the platform of a hive not its own, with honest 
intentions. The careful observer will instantly 


: ee : detect a stranger bee. It is well known as an 
tion with them, the most insidious of poisons, enemy by the guard at the entrance of the hive; 


cipients with the principles of truth. How 


receive from those standing in near connec- 


sary and unreasonable size, enemies wil 


sides are rapid, and many bees are slain. Th 
battle is soon determined, nearly always in favor 
of the assailants. The strong are most likely to 
attack the weak. The vanquished party then 
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effect 


sn entrance in spite of the guard. Then a war 


of extermination or subjugation ensues. It is 
fierce and dreadful. Reinforcements on both 


unite with the conquerors, assist to carry away 
their own honey, and go with it. Such is the 
war of bees. The following is the best way to 
manage robbing bees. Close the door of the 
hive five minutes; in this time the robbers will 
have obtained their loads and will be pressing to 
the door. Open it and let them out, and as soon 
as the hive is empty of these intruders, close 
again so nearly as that a single bee can pass at 
a time. With so small a space the robbers will 
soon give over, after which open gradually. 
When robbers are thus suddenly checked, they 
often attack an adjacent hive with a rush which 
the guard cannot resist. This should be looked 
to, and it will be prudent, at the time of closing 
the entrance to the hive first attacked, also great- 
ly to reduce the width of the entrance to all th 
hives standing near, until this danger is past 
These directions are given on the presumption 
that the hive is ventilated, as ev ry hive should 
be. Without ventilation, in a hot day, five min- 
utes exclusion of the atmospheric air may b 
dang rous or fatal. In this case caution must 
ye used, but upon the same principle the intelli 


;gent apiarian can still succeed.-—Jour, of ¢ 


<j 


NEW METALLIC MIXTURE 


| There are few things more remarkable than 
ithe total change of properties produce d when two 
lor more metals are made to combine together so 
as to form what are called alloys This change 
lis so marked, that it is often impossible to pre- 
dict, from the known properties of the compo- 
nent metals, those of the alloy. We see this very 


jdistinetly in the known cases of brass, an alloy 
\of copper and zine, in all its varieties ; of bronze, 


bell-metal, gun-metal and gong-metal, which ar 
lalloys of copper and tin; of type metal, a 
mixture of lead, antimony, and tin; and many 
| others. 

But although many useful and valuable alloys 
are known, when we consider the great number of 
simple metals—of which nearly fifty have been 
discovered, while at least twenty are sufficiently 
abundant to be applied to practical purposes, 
\and further, that any two metals may combine 
lin many different proportions; and lastly, that 
very often an exceedingly small proportion of one 
metal will give to another entirely new properties 
—when we consider these things, it is obvious 
that the existing alloys can form only a very 
small proportion of the immense number that 
|may be obtained, many of which may probably 
jturn out more valuable than any yet known 
| Mr. Morris Stirling, a gentleman thoroughly 
qualified for the task by a scientific education 
and long practical familiarity with chemistry, 
has, within the last few years, paid much atten- 
| tion to the alloys, chiefly of the most important 
of all metals—iron. The results he has obtained 
are of the highest practical importance, and af- 
\ford a signal proof of the truth of what we have 
stated—namely, that multitudes of valuable alloys 
‘remain to be discovered, and will richly re- 





the captivating production of the hireling,'for a guard, day and night, is stationed there of ward the time and labour bestowed in such inves- 


clothing with the sanctity of religion and the se- isufficient force to repel intruders, and will cer- 
tainly do it if this entrance in size is properly 
\adjusted to the use of the community. Attention} hammered or malleable iron is nearly pure iron, 
to this subject will prevent robberies among bees. 
It is time that Friends were awakened to a) Where, however, the entrance is of an unueces-|loys they may almost be called—of iron with 


ductiveness of fiction, the most objectionable 
creeds and systems of priest-craft, 


| tigations. 
| The reader is probably aware that the best 


and that cast-iron and steel are compounds—al- 























































































emall proportions of carbon or charcoal. Cast- 
iron contains more carbon than steel, although 
in both the quantity is small, varying perhaps 
from 3 or 1 to 4 or 5 percent. Cast-iron is fu- 
sible, hard, brittle, unelastic. Steel is also fusi- 
ble and hard, but it is much tougher, and highly 
elastic. Here we see the powerful effects of so 
small a proportion of carbon; for iron is nearly 
infusible, soft, and very tough, when free from 
carbon. 

Now Mr. Stirling has found that cast-iron 
may be rendered very tough, without losing its 
fusibility, by simply alloying it with a certain 
proportion of wrought or malleable iron. He 
takes, we shall say, a quantity of any species of 
cast iron—no matter, for the general character of 
the result, of what kind—and has it run from the 
blast-furnace into moulds containing a certain 
proportion of scrap-iron. The pigs thus formed 
ure then melted, as usual, in a cupola, and run 
into the desired moulds for castings. Thus is pro- 
duced what he calls his toughened cast-iron. | 
His object in the first experiments, was to im-) 
prove the inferior, weaker, or more fluid-irons 
to an equality with the better kinds ; but he did 
not expect the remarkable result actually ob- 
tained—namely, that all irons are thus brought 
to a kind of average strength and toughness fur 
above that of the best cast-iron. The strength of 
cast iron is measured by the weight necessary to 
break a bar 1] square inch in section, and 4 feet | 
6 inches long between the supports, when sus-} 
pended to the middle of the bar. The highest} 
result obtained by Mr. Hodgkinson with the 
best of (Blaenav on) east iron was 578 lbs.;} 
but the average, as by the same authority, is} 
454 lbs. 

Now Mr. Stirling has obtained the very high 
result of 868 lbs., while Mr. Rennie, using Mr 
Stirling’s method, obtained that of above 900 Ibs 
Later experiments have given a still higher de- 
gree of improvement; 80 that the maximum in- 
crease of strength over that of average cast-iron) 
(454 Ibs ) is 120 per cent. ; and that which may} 
on all occasions be calculated on is from 60 to! 
70 per cent., yielding an average of about 750 
Ibs. as the breaking weight of an inch bar 4 feet 
6 inches between the supports. All sorts of 
castings, if the due proportion of wrought scrap, 
for each be ascertained, may be brought to this) 
very high average of strength. Of course the 
improvement is, relatively to the original quality 
of the iron, not so great in the best as in the 
inferior sorts, but even in the best it is very 
great. This method is not a source of increased 
cost, for the cost is only greater in reference to 
the iron used. Thus Scotch pig-iron, at £2, 
10s. per ton, when the expense of the scrap-iron 
besides the royalty of the patentee, 1s ad- 
ded to it, costs as toughened east iron about £3 
per ton. But it is now 60 per cent. stronger 
than iron sold at £3, 15s. and £4 per ton. 

It is not easy to estimate the importance of 
this discovery, which has been confirmed by 
many of the leading iron masters, who are now 
using the patent under Mr. Stirling's license 
For all castings where strength is required, such 
as beams, girders, pillars, the advantage is so 
great and obvious, that it is hardly necessary to 
do more than to allude to it. We obtain, at a 
cheaper rate, with the same weight of castings, 
nearly double the strength, which for railway 
bridges, &c. is an invaluble result. But further, 
where the actual strength is more than sufficient 
to resist the strain to which it is exposed, we can 
attain to that strength by using a much less 
weight of metal, and consequently at a still fur- 
ther reduced price. 

Mr. Stirling has produced an admirable alloy 
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of iron, intended as a substitute for that of cop 
per used for bells. It is even under the patent, 
one third cheaper than ordinary bell-metal, ex- 
ceedingly hard, and not more brittle. It 
wonderfully sonorous, and the tone of bells made 
of it (of which the writer possesses two) 1s supe- 
rior to that of any bells of the same pitch we 
have ever heard. It is rich, full, musical, and 
pure, and singularly prolonged. Messrs. Mears, 
the great London bell-founders, have taken a li- 
cense for this alloy. 

The same metals in different proportion, yield 
an alloy which takes a remarkably high polish 


Duke of Genoa, but a snow storm had compell- 
ed the party to return. All was promising now. 
The weather had been improving for some 
days, and when we reached Chamouni on Mon- 
day, the 26th of Aug., Mont Blanc was visible, 
lifting his white head with calm dignity, like 
a true king of the mountains, up into the blue 
heaven. Wednesday had been appointed for 
the commencement of the enterprise, and Tues- 
day was busily occupied by the whole village 
jin the preparations, A flutter of excitemert 
was visible everywhere, while anxious eyes 
were turned continually to the hoary giants 
and silvery lustre, and will probably be found that guard the valley, to see if they frowned 
advantageous for speculum metal. lor smiled, and what reception they might pro- 
There is another alloy of iron with one or! mise to those who now threatened to intrude 
more of the metals above mentioned in certain/upon their cold and silent empire. But all 
proportions, designed for gun-metal. Itis made was of good omen. The sun went down with- 
of different qualities, according to the purpose 'out a cloud, and his last gaze was still glowing 
for which it is intended. The tensile strength of like a wneteor upon the white dome ofthe Mont 
two of the kinds was compared with that of gun- Blane long after darkness had fallen upon the 
metal made at Woolwich. The metals were cast valley. It enabled the adventurers, and the 
and tried under similar circumstances. Of the | visitors and inhabitants of the village, who al- 
Woolwich gun-metal, the average of many sorts!most shared their excitement, to form some 
was 11 tons per square inch; while that of Mr. ‘conception ofa height which is not understood 
Stirling’s gun-metals was 16 tons per square inch./when beheld for the first time, without means 
With zinc for a basis, Mr. Stirling has made! for comparative measurement, and therefore 
many alloys of admirable properties. One with always disappoints the stranger. 
an adjunct of copper makes excellent bell-metal.| The appointments being completed, there 
Another with manganese, besides copper, pro-/remained but one duty to preform—the solemn 
duces one having many of the qualities of gold.jone of making their wills, and giving instruc- 
A third, with nickel and copper, furnishes a tions for things to be done in the not impossi- 
metal resembling silver. The second of these is| ble case ofa fatal issue. Thus closed the day. 
found suitable for metal pens. The morning of Wednesday rose clear, 
It is gratifying to consider these discoveries|cloudless, and cold—one of those brisk health- 
as the result of diligent application to experi-|fyl atmospheres so often enjoyed in England 
ment, and to learn that the merits of the dis-!in October. At seven o’clock the whole party 
coverer are likely to be duly rewarded. Wel|was assembled, twenty-one in number, being 
find that his improved irons have obtained the|swollen by some volunteers who were desirous 
approbation of the government commissioners for|of making acquaintance with the mountain, 
investigating the properties of iron for railway|and obtaining a reputation which would be of 
purposes, —Adinburg Journal. jessential service to them in their future career 
jas guides. But to these were added two who 
|did not properly belong to the party or to the 
The following graphic account is extracted | Village, attracted by mere adventurousness and 
from the Critic, an English periodical, the |°4"0S!ty.—a travelling German mechanic, and 
a French artist, the former to prove his strength 
and courage, the latter to seize subjects for his 
ipencil, and to observe nature under a new as- 
While we were yet wandering in the Ober-|pect. Each guide and porter bore upon his 
land, rumours reached us that two English|back a load which would have wearied a coal- 
gentlemen were waiting at Chamouni for heaver in London, but to carry which up such 
weather to enable them to attempt the summit’a mountain as Mont Blanc appeared a Hercu- 
of Mont Blanc, which had not been trodden byjlean task. Yet was it cheerfully borne, and 
human foot for three years, the last successful when the muster-roll was called, and each man 
ascent having been made in 1847. As there answered to his name, never did I see more 
were signs of a clearer atmosphere than had gladsome faces. There was no thought of 
been enjoyed in Switzerland for many days,'danger upon any brow. Not so with their 
we hastened from Thun, through the pictur-|friends, their parents, their wives, their sweet- 
esque Simmenthal, and over the fine pass ofjhearts: we noticed among them many tearful 
the Valley of Ormonds, so little visited by tour- eyes, and many sad partings. They knew the 
ists, and yet so grand and various in ils fea-'hazard which the gallant fellows would not re- 
tures, and thence by the Tete Noir to Cha-'cognise. Nor were the adventurers less cheer- 
mouni. Atthe comfortable Hote! de Londres, | fu! and,hopeful. They departed with a light heart 
we found the adventurers preparing for their, and elastic step, and all through the village the 
difficult and perilous enterprise, the prelimin-|people stood at their doors to shake hands 
aries for which are of a very extensive nature. | with their friends of the party, and bid them 
Each traveller is required to be attended by'*God speed, *—all, except one withered old 
not less than four guides, besides porters to|crone, who had probably lost a husband ora 
carry the provisions, clothing, firewood, and son in asimilar enterprise, and whom we heard 
other wants by the way, in a region where muttering, as the party passed along, ‘ Mal- 
there is not even a chalet, a fact which of itself heureuse expedition.” 
will convey a vast idea of height to those who 
are acquainted with the mountains here, and 
who are accustomed to find all the comforts 
and some of the luxuries of life on Alps, to 
which they can only be borne by laborious 
climbing. We were informed that an attempt 
had been made during the present year by the, 


is 


—<—— 
ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


editor having recently witnessed the expe- 
dition. 


Had we been super- 
stitious, the omen would have troubled us; as 
it was, it only called forth a sigh for the re- 
miniscences that had orcasioned it. We ac- 
companied the party to the foot of the glacier at 
which the ascent is begun, and there bade them 
adieu,and as we returned, silently put upa pray- 
er to heaven to protect them through their peril. 
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During the first eight hours of the ascent they|about them and the faces and figures of the decessor, and by this tedious process is the 
are invisible to the village. They are not seen|slumbering group. greater part of the ascent accomplished. 
again until they have almost attained the close} Nor in these upper regions was there the! But, in spite of the danger, the spectacle was 
of their first day’s work, when, on arriving at|silence we are wont to associate with them. full of a wild interest. ‘The lanthorns flitting 
three bare rocks jutting outof the glacier, called |The hush was continually broken by the thun- before them, showing dimly the dark outlines 
Les Grand Muleis, they rest from their labours, |der of avalanches, of which many fell duringjof the figures scaling the white snow, the 
dine, and sleep, in the open air, in a region of|the night, and occasionally the wind came|moonbeams sleeping quietly and brightly upon 
eternal snow While they are thus lost to the| moaning down the mountain, making a sort of|the summits of the mountain, now within a 
sight of the anxious friends who watch their|wild music as it streamed through the peaks|near view: the stars clear and countless, as 
proceedings from the valley, we will proceed |and crevices of the glaciers. They could hear] seen not in an atmosphere, but suspended in 
to give some account of the persons by whom/also the voices of the waterfalls coming up fit-|the breathless firmament: over the east the 
the brave enterprise is undertaken. fully from the valley, now loud, now soft, then very faintest tinge of dawn. 

Quen of tha tenses ean tk Dies Gret.|2!most inaudible, as the breeze of the night | As they advanced, the day broke : the moun- 
ton, of the 5th Fusileers, his age about twent fone aod fell. — cope al about them ee ee after 

» BIS age BVO Y-| Here, also, they had beheld the sunset.|another to stand distinctly outlined against tl 
five, sturdily built, but out of training, for he}, : sr my mast saa 
hak cals then tea aeie eae aaa They were above the region of cloud, and they sky ; they watched the tintsof morning as they 
stay of some days among the luxuries of Baden- looked down upon the golden fleeces to —— warmer and warmer. But with morn- 
Baten. The ethen: Ite. Mishenine gentleman we in the valley were looking up. It was aj/Ing came mists up from the valleys, and hung 
of tetany: te Coma Wexford. kabel molten sea, continually waving and changing about the mountains, quite covering some, 
clighter, but having @ frame made for work, |202Pe through which rose the mountain tops, | merely lying about the sides of others, yet 
asheisaehaniann of euperfeces ii Moreover, |(°a” softened in tone and form, and almost | shutting out the greater portion of the land- 
he bad boon tradaing Mee seme wesbe previous-|"pnet It realized the ideal of the isiands}scape. This, however, was compensated by 
ly, having made daily excursions among the|” the west, sung by the early poets. the glorious picture of those huge masses of 
awainian oh hat ic hreetete. tn te, cael This night-scene, they say, was the most in-| mist catching the beams of the rising sun, and 
in prection, he wes hmwegiiy Gtted for the|*°res"8 and the most wonderful part of the|the rich hues of morning, and glowing, as far 
Geen, Wins teeie eee asu.| "bole excursion. as the eye could reach on every side of them, 
al eurnane, with only the addition of a black | As soon as the chief guide saw by the _— OUb Ges, ant pony, one ees. M wes 
crape veilround their hats; they carried no- tion of the stare, that x wes midnight, he/the dream of poets — eae een Shey 
thing but their alpen-stocks. ’ The guides were awakened the sleepers and summoned them to| saw, too, the head of Mont Blanc flashing with 
provided canis ei 6 Senate ons ae ae con-|tee exciting labours of the new day. They the beams of the unrisen _sun, while all the 
taining the various articles for provision and| "24 no toilette toaccomplish, but only prayers, world below them was yet in darkness. They 
clothing, and four porters assisted in bearing said heartily and sincerely, for they felt them-| beheld meee one “ee plate the chasing ger 
an immense load of the like to their slecping oe the presence of God upon that of the night by moraing; they could cee the 
place The party formed an extremely nn than when amid the world of man be- drakness retreat before the dawn. At this 
turesque group, as they wound through the |? ane then they gathered round the fire and/time 7 ee wig — = one ae 
oiler. dot i Btn’ Memento» no [made their coffee and breakfasted cheerfully. mark in their route, the high ridge of rock 
pencil was there to sketch chem” for the Ilus-| Sven BOGNes SSNS Sein Oar eee ee ee ee peor 
trated News, to whom this ascent would afford cncept suticiont te = thom sn theie peril- ee png sen ee 2 meahotinn — 
a more interesting theme then many of these ous march to the summit, and by the light ofjof Mont Blanc, and which is known by the 
that oceapy its Sinai lanthorns, the adventurers began theascent. jname of Rocher Rouge. It is at this point 
’ . First, they had to mount a huge plateau of that so many are baffled, for here begins the 

_At half-past two o'clock the guns from thejice, thinly covered with snow, broken here/trial of the lungs, and the brain, and the sto- 
village announced the arrival of the party atjand there by crevices. In this manner was it mach, Hitherto the courage only has been 
the Grand Mulets, a spot upon the face of the/done. tested. 
mountain which offers the only resting place| ‘They formed two parties, each of four or 
to be found. It consists of three rocks pro-jfive, strung together by a rope that passed 
jecting outof the snow, on the highest of|round the waist, and linked to one before and 
which there is a ledge, protected from the|one behind by another rope at the distance of 
wind on one side by a granite wall. Here the about three yards, forming a chain, so that if 
travellers bivouac. The provisions are pro-jany one chanced to fall into a crevice, or lose 
duced, a fire is kindled, they dine heartily,|his footing upon the slippery slope, he would 
they sing lustily, they rest from the fatigues of| de sustained by the rest. Thus they advanc- 
the day and anticipate the dangers and triumph |ed in a line, and as the ice is too slippery to en- 
ofthe morrow. Four of the guides then go) able them to walk upon it, even with shoes 
forward to cuta path in the ice, so as to has-|clamped with spikes, instead of nails, their pro- 
ten their next day’s progress, and then spread-|gress could only be effected by cutting a hole 
ing chamois skins upon the rocks, and wrap-|in the solid ice for every step. 


ping themselves in blankets and cloaks, travel-| And this appeared to our travellers to be the 
lers and guides lie down together side by side| most curious and wonderful part of the adven- 
See sleep. Not in vain, so far as the|ture, for it demanded the utmost skill and 
guides are concerned. Speedily they were|strength and courage on the part of the guide 


snoring as loudly as if their bed had been| who took the lead. Imagine what it must be 


ae better than the bleak granite of an | from this faint description of it. 

a It was otherwise with our friends. The They reach the foot of one of those ice towers, 
wonder of the present scene, the anticipation|running like a wall before them, and which 
of the morrow, the excitement of the adventure, | must be surmounted, orthe enterprise abandon- 
the hardness and coldness of their couch, keptied. There is no pause. The leader first cuts a 
them wakeful. hole in the ice just big enough to plant his foot} When the breeze murmured low piaintive tones, 

And they describe the picture as indeed in—it is the work of a moment, with one blow! While I wasted the day in dancing away, 
beautiful. The night was cloudless. ‘The/of the hatchet. He then plants one foot firm-| Or playing with pebbles and stones. 
stars were brilliant in the depth of a heaven of|ly in it, and rests upon that while he cuts a 
the deepest purple. The moon, then in her|second hole, a step above, and there he plants 
third quarter, was coming up, and her beams the other foot, which had been swinging in the 
slept upon the vast range of snow that lay alljair during the process. Thus he ascends, 
about them, above and below, giving to the|step by step, never resting on more than one ' 
whole the aspect of a huge smooth, golden foot and only sustained by this from a fall| * Twas then the first wish found a home in my breast 
slope. ‘Their watchfire was burning at their which would plunge himself and those who are} To increase as time hurries along ; 
side, painting with ared glow the peaks of the|linked with him into eternity. In this manner|Twas then I first learned to lisp softly the ‘words 
near glaciers, and tinging the naked rocks/all follow, each treading in the step of his pre-| Which I now love so proudly—* Press on: 





Concluded in our next. 
——--_——. 


From Dickens’ Household Words. 
« PRESS ON.” 





«¢ Just under an island, ’midst rushes and moss, 
[ was born of a rock-spring, and dew; 

I was shaded by trees, whose branches and leaves 
Ne’er suffered the sun to gaze through. 





ee CL 


«« | wandered around the steep brow of a hill, 
Where the daises and violets fair 

Were shaking the mist from their wakening eyes, 
And pouring their breath on the air; 


«« Then I crept gently on, and I moistened the feet 
Of a shrub which infolded a nest— 

The bird in return sang the merriest song, 
And showed me his feathery crest. 





« How joyous I felt in the bright afternoon, 
When the sun riding off in the west, 

Came out in red gold from behind the green trees 
And burnished my tremulous breast! 


My memory now can return to the time 


« It points to the hour when the rain patted down, 
Oft resting awhile in the trees ; 

Then quickly descending it ruffled my calm, 
And wispered to me of the seas, 
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«1’}] make wider my bed, as onward I[ trea 
A deep mighty river I'll be— 
«Press on’ all day will I sing on my way, 

Till I enter the far.spreading sea 
It ceased. A youth lingered beside its green edge 

Till the stars in its face brightly shone 
He hoped that the sweet strain would re-echo again— 

But he just heard a murmur—«'Press on 

—— 

A New Lieut A light was displayed 
from the bluff of Staten Island, at Fort ‘Tom- 
kins on Wednesday night, which for brilliancy 
and clearness surpasses anything of the kind 
ever shown in this country. It is an invention 
of Prof. Grant's to whom Congress appropri- 
ated $5,000 for experimental purposes. From 
about half past 7, until 15 minutes after 8 
o'clock, the rays of light were thrown on® 
Castle Gaarden, a distance in a direct line of 
8; miles, when the superiority of this light, 
over any other, at least on our coast, was clear 
ly demonstrated. After that time, the light 
Was 80 arranged as to cast the rays, on the 
light-ship, anchored about 4} miles south-east 


from Sandy Hook, with, no doubt, a similar 


eflect to that witnessed previously. 
Tribune 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 


Frour.—The market for Flour continues steady 
and for export there is little inquiry Standard 
brands se at 4 50, and holders firm. Sales for 


city use limited at $450 a4 62). Fancy brands 


held at $5 25a 6 25 


Rye Frovr—Has advanced; small sales at &3 50 


Coun Mear—Sells at $2 87, for Penna., and 3 123 


for Brandywine 


Wueat.—There is little inquiry for Wheat Last 
sales of Penna. red at $1 04, and white at $l 12} 

Rye Last sale of Penna. was at T5c, 

Corn—The offering of Corn is limited, and yellow 


commands at 60 a Glihc. afioat. 


Oats Are still in demand at 45c for Penna 

Cartce Marxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for 
the week were abont one thousand head Beeves 
are selling from 85 50 to &7 50 per 00 Ibs. Hogs, 


There were about 500 in the market, and sold fron 


&5 25 to 86 00 per 100 Ibs Cows—About 100 sold 
at firm prices, 816 to $38. Sheep and Lambs.—The 


former from $2 to St, the latter from $1 to $3, ac- 


EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, has removed 
R from No. 15 North Seventh street, to the N. E 
corner of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invites the 
attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 
GLASS, and QUEENSWARE, comprising @ variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 

Foilet sets, and these at lower prices wit! 
} 


a general aséortment of other goods in her line, whict 





‘Tea sets, an j 


will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 


the citv. Sth ma. Sth 
© ALE OF A DESIRABLE STOCK OF PLAIN 
‘ GOOD*.—The Subscribers, desiring to enter the 
wl leeale business will eell ot] their st wk at very 
reduced prices—purchasers will find it greatly to the 





advantage to call, as the stock is composed of plain and 
INS & PAYNE. 


atar yoods JO} 
sorner Foorth & Arch. 


Jan 16—tf N.E. ¢ 


CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 
A customers and friends, that he has remov his 
store from No 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth 
west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful tot 
customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- 
quests a continaance of the same 
In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to or ler 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends kee} 


ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such 


as 


Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirts workmen. 


Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 
Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. 
Philadelphia, 11. 1st, 1851. 
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& LANDELL, 


W. CORNER AND ARCH 


ave established a store where Friends now resort to 


GOOD SILKS for DRESSES 
Piain style of 
» suit plain taste, 
Neat Gingl 
, Cobourg and 
Good mauslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 


Friends’ Mitts, G] ves at 


letan, and other cap stutls, not only of the first quality 


Evwanp E, Wasuinoron I, 


Jan l1.—tf- 
NOULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1851 are 


want can obtain them by applying to the publisher 


PARRISH 


FEATHEI 


isS'— M 
FEATHERS 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT. 
always on 


TICKINGS 


& KNIGHT, 


3 South Secor 


«ARPETINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Thr 
ra, also Entryjand Stair 


rds wide, also Bo 





CLOTHS 


door mats of every des« ription, all of 

at the lowest market prices by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT 

148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 


ith mo. 2Uth. 


BLANKET 
CEIVED.—CHARLESsS 


Extra sized 


SHAWLS 
ADAMS nov tl 


Blanket Shawls, 





and he avy, 


made expressly to the wants 


TARLATAN—Also, a fresh ) . 
Dressed EDINBURGH TARLATAN MUSLIN, very 
sheer and clean, expressly for Friends’ Caps, &c.—This 


known, and 
A deduction made to 
's, constantly o 


ain Goods, of all 
12mo.7. 1850. 


pAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c..— We have 
on band and 

very desirable and 
, for Parlors, Halls 


\bossed papers, an i] velvet papers, imitations 





the various woods marbles, handsomely varnish 
gilt and velvet | 
tains, &c., Wholesale and Ketail. 


AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 





rt direct from several o 
> which means we are ena 
on very favorab! 


Our Sales Rooms are 
other business, No. 4 
rance N » 4 
| work warranted, 
country at experienced 
liberal diseount made to wholesale « 
PARRISH & ¢ 


lth mo.7-tf No. 4 and 6 N, 5tb street, 











































































| EMOVAL.—Ewm™or Kimuen Jr, would inform his 

friends that he has removed, and is now engaged 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
above Sth street, where he would be pleased to see all 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 
oo hand or made to order. 


CARD.—CHAS. C. EDWARDS respectiully in- 
i forms his friends that he is receiving tbe finest 
brands of Flour that come to this market. which he is 
selling at reasonable prices, at d partict larly solicits 


their custom Samples of all the finest brands can be 
seen at my office, 23 8. Eighth St. 
10th mo. 5 m. 


WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 N. Fifth St., twe doors above: Market St 
*hilada. 
Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 
12th mo. 7-tf 


ALTIMORE Faruienns can obtain Marriage Certi- 
Ht: s and Foulke’s Friends’ Almanac for 1851, by 
applying to 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 

Baltimore 
NEW,YORK Faienps can obtain the same of 
GEORGE BAKER, 

New York. 


Co STERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J 
The winter term of this institution commenced the 


18th of 11th mo. 1850 and will continue for twenty-two 
weeks. Terms—sixty dollars for the session, or at that 
rate, fora part of the term, including, tuition, board, 
washing, mending, stationarv. fuel and lights, the use of 
ill necessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other in 


the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGSAY. 
"Stages running between Bordentown and Cross 
wicks, pass the school daily. 12 mo.7-S m. p 


ACOR HAMER, Jr., (Successor to Jacob Hamer 


° & Son. Tailors.) will be thankful for the patro 
nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm it 
No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for vears paid part 


} 


cular attention to Friends clothing. feels assured he wil! 
ve able to give his customers satisfaction. 
4th mo. 4-tf. 


EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 
¢e FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and 
thers; afull assortment of various sizes now in store. 
Ihe above CHESTS are warranted equal to any other 
make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, 
having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with- 
out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. 
ALSO—In store and for sale : : 
SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 
BOOKS, 
TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans 
PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &e. 
PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construe 
tion, suitable*for warm or cold water. 
REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT- 
TER, MILK, &c. in dining room, hall, or cellar. 
WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE. MARL or 
other causes. OLIVER EVANS, 
id mo-tf. GUS. Second: door below Chesnut st. 


eco. MARRIAGE CERTIFICATEs.—Just 





printed, a fresh lot of Marriage Certificates, on the 
heat English Parchment—from a fine « ~pper plate, adapt- 
ed to all marriages according to the order of Friends 


either before the meeting or at private houses. Price $2 


lso a handsome assortment of 

WEDDING ENVELOPES—end cards 
WEDDING NOTE PAPER and WEDDING 
WAFERS 


i 


W. D PARRISH &Co 
4 North Sth Street. 


yp STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Convevancer, 8. E. corns 
L e of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelphia. 

He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es 
tete, the investment of monew in Ground Rent and 
Mortgace Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 
House Rent and other Interest Money. 

8 mo. 17— 6 mos. 


